1989-1990:  Opposition  to  the  Poll  Tax 
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1989-1990:  Opposition  to  the  Poll  Tax 


A  short  account  of  the  agitation  against  the  introduction  of  the  community 
charge  in  Britain. 

Widespread  protests  and  a  highly  successful  campaign  of  non-payment 
eventually  forced  the  government  to  scrap  the  poll  tax  and  played  a  large  part  in 
the  eventual  downfall  of  Margaret  Thatcher. 

In  1989  the  Conservative  government  realised  their  long-held  objective  of 
introducing  a  flat-rate  poll  tax  in  Britain.  The  abolition  of  the  rating  system  had 
appeared  as  part  of  the  party's  manifesto  for  the  1979  general  election,  and  the 
proposal  for  the  introduction  of  a  poll  tax  was  made  explicit  in  their  manifesto 
for  the  1987  election.  In  late  1989  the  plans  were  adopted,  with  the  new  tax  to 
begin  in  Scotland  from  the  start  of  the  1989/1990  financial  year,  and  in  England 
from  the  start  of  the  1990/1991  financial  year. 

In  essence  the  poll  tax  meant  a  single  flat-rate  charge  on  everybody,  meaning  the 
tax  system  had  ceased  to  take  account  of  income  or  property  ownership  (as  the 
rates  system  had),  and  became  based  on  the  number  of  people  living  in  a  house 
rather  than  its  estimated  price.  This  effectively  saw  the  tax  burden  shift  to  the 
working  class.  The  government's  attitude  was  best  summed  up  by  Nicholas 
Ridley,  Conservative  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Environment,  bragging  that,  “A 
duke  would  pay  the  same  as  a  dustman”. 


The  introduction  of  the  poll  tax  was  widely  unpopular  from  the  outset,  and 
increased  when  tax  rates  set  by  many  local  councils  turned  out  to  be  much  higher 
than  initially  predicted.. 

Local  groups  opposed  to  the  tax,  known  as  Anti-Poll-Tax  Unions  (APTUs),  were 
set  up  throughout  1989,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  an  estimated  one 
thousand  in  Britain. 

The  role  of  APTUs  in  opposing  the  poll  tax  took  many  forms,  including 
encouraging  non-payment,  organising  protest  marches,  and  resisting  bailiffs. 

Community  networks  of  members  were  set  up  to  watch  out  for  and  resist  bailiffs, 
and  the  operation  became  so  successful  that  debt  collecting  firms  in  some  areas 
went  out  of  business. 

In  Edinburgh  local  APTUs  patrolled  working  class  areas  with  cars  and  radios  to 
watch  for  bailiffs,  and  in  London  some  cab  drivers  fulfilled  the  same  role.  Baliffs 
offices  were  often  picketed  and  occupied,  and  in  Scotland  hundreds  of  people 
defended  houses  against  the  forced  removal  of  goods  by  sheriffs. 

The  campaign  for  non-payment  gained  in  strength  through  the  early  months  of 
1990,  and  eventually  became  the  single  most  damaging  reason  for  the 
government  to  continue  with  the  poll  tax.  By  August  of  1990  one  in  five  had  yet 
to  pay,  with  figures  reaching  up  to  27%  of  people  in  London.  20  million  people 
were  summoned  for  non-payment.  Many  local  authorities  were  faced  with  a 
crisis,  and  councils  faced  a  deficit  of  £1.7  billion  for  the  next  year.  Initial 
successes  with  non-payment  campaigns  led  to  several  large  demonstrations  in 
cities  across  the  country,  including  the  famous  disturbances  that  occurred  in 
central  London  on  March  31. 

On  the  morning  of  March  31  around  200,000  people  gathered  in  Kennington 
Park,  and  by  the  afternoon  marchers  began  to  flow  into  the  planned  destination 
of  Trafalgar  Square.  Parts  of  the  march  were  cut  off  by  police,  and  a  large  group 
of  protesters  were  penned  in  when  police  blocked  the  top  and  bottom  of 
Whitehall.  After  several  heavy-handed  arrests  a  series  of  scuffles  broke  out  as 
protestors  tried  to  break  through  police  lines  and  march  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

Serious  rioting  broke  out  after  mounted  police  attacked  crowds  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  several  police  vans  were  driven  at  demonstrators  in  an  attempt  to 
disperse  them.  Builders  cabins  in  the  square  were  set  on  fire  by  demonstrators, 


as  were  parts  of  the  nearby  South  African  High  Commission.  Fighting  spilled 
out  into  nearby  streets  where  numerous  shops  were  attacked,  and  continued  into 
the  early  morning.  5,000  were  reported  injured,  including  police  officers,  and 
339  demonstrators  were  arrested. 

A  Trafalgar  Square  Defendants  Campaign,  committed  to  the  release  of  the  491 
people  arrested  in  connection  with  the  riot,  was  set  up  in  the  following  days,  and 
was  successful  in  securing  the  release  of  many.  Influential  in  trials  of  defendants 
was  the  fifty  hours  of  security  camera  footage  acquired  by  the  Campaign,  parts 
of  which  showed  police  officers  launching  unprovoked  attacks  on  demonstrators. 

The  police,  trade  unions,  the  Labour  Party,  and  a  number  of  left  groups  were 
quick  to  condemn  the  violence,  and  blamed  the  rioting  on  anarchists.  Despite 
these  accusations  and  the  willingness  of  some  anarchists  to  claim  responsibility, 
a  1991  police  report  into  the  disturbances  concluded  that  there  was,  "no  evidence 
that  the  trouble  was  orchestrated  by  left-wing  anarchist  groups".  Although  the 
march  had  been  organised  by  left  groups,  the  large  number  of  people  taking  part 
and  the  sheer  scale  of  the  riot  (believed  to  be  the  largest  to  have  taken  place  in 
London  in  the  20th  century)  point  to  the  deep  discontent  the  poll  tax  evoked 
throughout  Britain. 

With  widespread  opposition  to  the  poll  tax  growing,  the  Conservative 
government  was  forced  to  abandon  their  plans.  Margaret  Thatcher  resigned  as 
Prime  Minister  in  November  of  1990,  and  her  successor  John  Major  immediately 
announced  the  abolition  of  the  community  charge. 

Although  replaced  with  the  council  tax,  which  took  account  of  some  ability  to 
pay,  the  campaign  against  the  introduction  of  the  poll  tax  had  been  successful. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  tax  had  been  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  the  rioting  in 
London,  but  it  was  through  nationwide  organising  of  resistance  and  the  tactic  of 
non-payment  that  the  state  had  been  forced  to  back  down. 


